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When Tony Yee has spare time, 
he just doodles It away. 

What kind of job 
do you think that’ll get him? 






Tony is seldom without a pencil in 
hand. But he doesn’t write much. 

He doodles. 

A lot of the time his doodles are 
Tony’s idea of what things should be- 
not what they really are. 

He’s come up with some pretty good 
ideas, too, for designing furniture, 
buildings, appliances-all sorts of things. 

Doodling is Tony’s way of expressing 
himself. It’s a talent that could lead him 
to all sorts of interesting and rewarding 



jobs. He might be an industrial designer 
or design engineer or architect. 

Of course, just how far Tony’s 
abilities take him will depend on how far 
he takes his education. And how well he 
does in such subjects as math, art, 
science and mechanical drawing. 

Chances are, the things you like to 
do can lead to a job you’ll like. 

If you’d like to find out how, talk to 
your teachers and counselors. They'll 
tell you about jobs that relate to your 




interests. They’ll suggest courses you 
should take. Give advice about college 
and.special schools after high school. 

After that, it’s up to you. Up to you 
to work hard at whatever you do. 

If you could use more career ideas 
write for our booklet “What’s it like to 
be an engineer?’’ General Electric, 
Dept. TS, Fairfield, CT 06431. 
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Our cover this week is a painting, Of the Owl’s Telling, by a 
Native American artist. Blackbear Bosin, of the Kiowa- 
Comanche tribe, painted this in 1965. One of the greatest of 
modern Indian artists, he uses symbols of the Plains tribes— 
the owl and the moon—to create a sense of mystery. What feel¬ 
ing do you get from this painting? 



This week^s issue of Junior Scholastic is a 
special report about the Native Americans, the 
800,000 people in the U.S., and 250,000 in 
Canada whom we usually coll Indians. In this 
special report you'U find: 


Who Are the Native Americans? 2 

Nation: This Land Is Our Land! 4 

Indian Myths: Cold Moon 7 

We Americans: Urban Indians 8 


Schools in the News: Indian Schools 11 
Map: Indian Tribes of North America 16 

This special report prepared by Stacia Robbins 

PUZZLES 12 

SOME FUN 14 

THIS WEEK 15 


IN OUR NEXT ISSUE: NOVEMBER 17 

There will be no issue next week. Our November 17 is¬ 
sue will feature a full-length history play: Saratoga! Also 
in this issue: • People: Teens Turn Skateboarding into 
Money-making Success • Newsbriefs. 


Cover pamting courtesy U.S. Dept, of the Interior, Indian Arts and 
Crafts Board. 
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C hristopher Columbus wrote the above words 
about the first people he met in the New 
World, the Arawaks of the West Indies. 
Since Columbus thought he had reached In¬ 
dia, he called the people he met, Indians. The 
name stuck, and all the original inhabitants of the 
New World came to be called Indians—even 
though these people were not all alike. 

No one knows for sure how many Native Ameri¬ 
cans lived in North America in 1492. Estimates 


Who Are the 
P^tive 


Americans? 


range from six to 60 million. We do know that these 
people spoke more than 133 different languages, 
and followed different ways of life. Some lived in 
large cities—the Aztec and Maya of Central 
America. Some lived in small villages. Others were 
always on the move, hunting and gathering food. 

While these Native Americans had different cul¬ 
tures and languages, there were similarities. Each 
people belonged to a tribe, usually made up of a 
number of bands. The bands consisted of several 


“They are 
very well made, with 
handsome bodies, 
and good 
countenances... 
They are a loving 
people, without 
covetousness. Their 
peech is the sweetest 
and gentlest in the 
world.” 


Christopher 

Columbus 
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families, and totaled anywhere from 20 to 300 peo¬ 
ple. Each person thought of himself or herself as 
being part of the band and tribe. Unlike Europeans 
and white Americans, Native Americans did not 
look on themselves as being primarily an individu¬ 
al All members of a band took care of one another. 
They hunted or fished or farmed together, and 
shared whatever they caught or grew. 

Some tribes were warlike. Others lived in peace. 

Although there were many Indian religions, all 
were based on the belief that human beings and 
nature were very close and interdependent. Native 
Americans did not believe that any person or group 
of persons could own the land. The land belonged 
to the Great Spirit and was to be shared by 
everyone. Most tribes, however, did have strong 
feelings about and connections with a certain terri- 
,tory—the land where they hunted, grew crops, and 
buried their dead. But they didn’t think they 


“owned” that land. 

When Europeans first arrived, they were met in 
the manner typical of each tribe. Warlike tribes 
fought the newcomers as they would any tribe in¬ 
vading their territory. Peaceful tribes accepted the 
white settlers. What caused the long and bitter 
conflict between the newcomers and the native 
peoples? Essentially, the reason was that two very 
different life-styles had come into conflict. 

The Europeans, and later Americans, believed in 
private, individual ownership of land. They also 
believed in cultivating it extensively. The Indian 
tribes did not believe in personal ownership. In 
many tribes, the main means of livelihood was 
hunting and food gathering, which required large 




Native Americans 
had rich culture: 
0pp. page: 

Totem pole 
from British 
Columbia, Canada; 
Ceremonial lodge 
at Glacier Park 
Reservation, MT. 
Above: Indian 
chief in headdress; 
Left: Dance shield 
of rawhide. Woven 
basket from Pima 
tribe. 



tracts of land. As more and more whites settled on 
Indian hunting grounds, disturbing animal life and 
chopping down forests, Indian resistance mounted. 
Increasingly, whites came to regard Indians as 
bloodthirsty heathens who refused to accept the 
blessings of civilization. 

What happened to the Indian tribes is a sad, fa¬ 
miliar story. White settlers moved onto Indian 
lands in ever-increasing numbers. When the Indi¬ 
ans resisted, they were defeated by the superior 
firepower and larger number of whites. 

The tribal system also worked against the Indi¬ 
ans’ cause. They were never able to launch a con¬ 
centrated large-scale counter-offensive. Each tribe 
tended to fight by itself, while white settlers could 
call on the U.S. Army. 

As the American frontier moved westward, in¬ 
creasing numbers of Indian tribes were uprooted 
and forcibly moved onto reservations. The final act 
in this 400-year drama came in 1890 at the Battle 
of Wounded Knee, South Dakota. There the last 
major Indian resistance took place. The Sioux re¬ 
belled, and their chief. Sitting Bull, was killed. 
Three hundred men, women, and children waiting 
to surrender were piassacred by U.S. troops. Their 
spirit and hope destroyed, the Native Americans 
were a defeated people. 

Today there are about 800,000 Indians living in 
the United Stafes, and 250,000 in Canada. Every¬ 
where, Native Americans are reasserting their 
own culture and history. Spirit and hope are being 
rekindled. The rest of this special issue tells you 
more about Native Americans today. ^ 


Pole: Wide World; Chief: Walt Dyke; Shield: Museum of the American Indian, Heye Foundation. Basket: American Museum of Natural History 










Naiiye Americans again are fighting over their rigf 
Only this time the battles are taking place in tl 
I Can past wrongs be righted—without hurting 

innocent people today? ^ 


xHOIAA! 
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Janice McDougal, 13, is a sev¬ 
enth grader who goes to school 
in Old Town, Maine. Like other 
U.S. students, she's had plenty of 
social-studies lessons about 
Christopher Columbus and his 
"discovery" of America. For Jan¬ 
ice—a Native American—these 
lessons are all wrong. 

"One day I asked my mother if 
Columbus really discovered 
America," Janice explains. "My 
mother said no—the Indians 
found him on their shores." Jan¬ 
ice continues with pride: "It was 
our land. But the non-Indians 
have taken it away from us, and 
we are trying to get it back." 

Across the United States, from 
Puget Sound in the state of 
Washington to Cape Cod in 
Massachusetts, many Native 
American tribes have taken up 
the same cry: "This land Is our 
land." They want to win back 
land, natural resources Including 
oil, and hunting and fishing 
rights that were sold, given away, 
and stolen by white settlers. 
Once again. Native Americans 
have "gone on the warpath." 

Their weapons? Not the toma¬ 
hawks and knives you see in old 
Hollywood movies. Instead, Na¬ 
tive Americans are fighting with 


lawyers and historical docu¬ 
ments. They're taking their cases 
to court. 

At stake are billions of dollars, 
and millions of acres of land. 
Some of that land is now in the 
hands of cities and towns, private 
Industries, and individual home- 
owners. The outcome of these 
cases may affect thousands of 
people—and not only Native 
Americans. In each case, judges 
face the same difficult problem: 
How do you right the wrongs 
committed against Native Ameri¬ 
cans hundreds of years ago— 
without hurting other Innocent 
people today? 

Who Owns Maine? 

Many residents of Maine— 
where Janice McDougal lives— 
are now debating this question. 
In Maine, 3,500 members of Jan¬ 
ice's Penobscot (plh-NOB-scut) 
tribe and the Passamaquoddy 
(pass-a-muh-KWOD-ee) tribe 
went to court in 1972. They 
claimed that 12 million acres of 
land in Maine belongs to them. 
That would amount to 58 per¬ 
cent of the state. Most of the 
area originally claimed by the 
tribes was uninhabited, state- 
owned forest. But also included 



Should this girl—and other Penobscots—be given back land their people 
lost in an 18 th-century treaty? 


were vast tracts of forest owned 
by private paper companies, plus 
100 cities and towns where 
350,000 non-Indians live. 

At first, most Maine citizens 
laughed at the tribal land claim. 
But last year, citizens in northern 
Maine towns began to worry. 
Suddenly their local govern¬ 
ments found they couldn't sell 
bonds to raise money. Private 
citizens couldn't get mortgage 
rhoney to buy new houses. Rea¬ 
son: No one was sure anymore 
who actually owned the land on 
which the towns and houses 
were built. 

By the beginning of 1977, even 
President Carter was concerned. 
He sent a special adviser to 
Maine to try to work out a com¬ 
promise. By July—the deadline 
set for a court battle — the 
Passamaquoddy and Penobscot 
tribes had agreed to reduce their 
claim from 12 to five million 
acres of land, almost all of it un¬ 
inhabited. The state of Maine, 
however, refused to agree to any 
land "giveaway" whatsoever. 
Maine's attorney general,. Joseph 
E. Brennan, called th^ tribes' 
claim "outrageous." 

The court case has been post¬ 
poned. If it ever does come to 
court, the state faces an even 
tougher opponent than the two 
tribes: the U.S. government. This 
year the federal government de¬ 
cided to back the tribes' claim to 
five million acres of land. 


The U.S. On Their Side 

Without the federal govern¬ 
ment on their side, the two tribes 
would have little chance of win¬ 
ning an expensive court battle. 
Like most Native Americans, the 
Passamaquoddies and Penob¬ 
scots are poor. They live on small 
reservations in the forests of 
northern Maine, and make a liv¬ 
ing from fishing, hunting, and 
logging. On Indian Island, the 
Penobscot reservation where 
Janice lives, the buildings are old, 
with many in need of repair. 

(please turn page) 











John Echohawk, a Pawnee law¬ 
yer, represents tribes in lawsuits. 


Indian fishing in Yakima River, Washington. Court has ruled that his 
people may catch half of state's salmon harvest. 


Hundreds of years ago, the 
two tribes hunted and fished 
across all of northern Maine. But 
in 1794, they signed a treaty with 
the state of Massachusetts, 
which at that time owned Maine. 
Under this treaty, the two tribes 
gave the state almost all of their 
land. In return, they received a 
few knives and blankets each 
year, plus some corn and cloth. 
That was all—except for 23,000 
acres of what once had been a 
huge homeland. 

The U.S. government Is not 
supporting the Passamaquoddies 
and Penobscots because the old 
treaty may be unfair. Instead, a 
lawyer for the tribes discovered 
that the 1794 treaty may actually 
be illegal. 

Why? An act of Congress, 
made in 1790, declared that all 
treaties made with Native Ameri¬ 
cans had to be approved by 
Congress to be legal. The 1794 
treaty with the Passamaquoddies 
and Penobscots was never ap¬ 
proved by Congress. 

Giant Land "Giveaway"? 

Does this mean that the Pas¬ 
samaquoddies and Penobscots 
will get back the millions of acres 
they once traded away? Most 
observers think not. What might 


finally happen, they suggest, is 
that Congress may award a large 
sum of federal money as com¬ 
pensation to the two tribes—and 
pressure Maine into giving up at 
least a symbolic amount of land. 

Whatever happens in Maine 
will have Important conse¬ 
quences for other Native Ameri¬ 
can tribes in the eastern U.S. 
Right now Native Americans 


have made land claims in New 
York, Massachusetts, Rhode Is¬ 
land, Connecticut, and South 
Carolina. All claims are based on 
the same 1790 act of Congress, 
and argue that treaties made 
years ago are Illegal because 
Congress did not approve them. 

In other parts of the U.S., 
other Native Americans are also 
going to court. In these cases, 
the treaties are perfectly legal. 
What has happened, say Native 
Americans, is that the U.S. and 
state governments have not car¬ 
ried out the terms of these trea¬ 
ties. More and more courts are 
deciding that promises made to 
I Native Americans In these trea- 
:d ties must be kept. 

^ The Chippewa tribe in Mich¬ 
igan, for example, can again fish 
in Lake Superior without any re¬ 
strictions, thanks to a court rul¬ 
ing. Native Americans In Puget 
Sound, Washington, now can 
catch up to half of the state's 
yearly salmon harvest. In several 
western states. Native American 
tribes are demanding—and win¬ 
ning—new and better-paying ar¬ 
rangements with oil, coal, and 
power companies which use 
tribal land. 


What Is Fair? 

Will this new surge of Native 
American activism result in a 
righting of past injustice? It's dif¬ 
ficult to say, because the ques¬ 
tion of who owns the land is 
much more complicated now 
than when Christopher Colum¬ 
bus first arrived. 

Today, almost all the land has 
been worked on and developed 
by white settlers and their de¬ 
scendants. These "later Ameri¬ 
cans" have made the land more 
valuable. They've added houses, 
stores, factories, skyscrapers, and 
oil wells. 

What do you think? What 
should be done to correct past 
5 wrongs? How much of a claim do 
I later Americans have? How do 
^ you settle old wrongs without 
creating new ones? Whose land 
is "our" land? ☆ 
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GOLD 


MOON 


% 


Do you know the 
story of the Thanks¬ 
giving moon? 

As Blackbear Bosin, our cover 
artist shows, the moon was important 
to all Native American tribes. The sun, rain, and 
all natural gifts were honored, but not more than 
the moon. It was the moon that advised Native 
Americans when to plant, when to harvest, when to 
hunt, and when to seek husbands and wives. 

The Penobscot tribe of Maine and Vermont held 
-a feast of thanksgiving after the harvest and hunter 
moons had passed. Later, the Pilgrims adopted the 
idea of a Thanksgiving feast and we celebrate it to 
this day. 

The Penobscot told this story about the coming 
of the seasons, and what happens each year at the 
time of the Cold Moon: 

“In the beginning the Master of Life created a 
set of Twins. One was Evil and one was Good. 
Good Twin was a young and beautiful maiden. 
And for her helpers she had the weapons of warm 
winds and gentle rains and sunshine. When she 
walked in the gentle, silver rain, around her ap¬ 
peared a halo of rainbow colors arching the sky. 
When she came, snow vanished, and beautiful 


flowers grew,' and the 
days were light and long, 
and the nights short. When 
she appeared, there also came 
happiness and health. 

And then there was Evil Twin. On his face was 
jealousy and hate for his sister because she is good. 
Each year, with the coming of the Cold Moon, Evil 
Twin comes. He makes the days short and the 
nights long and black. He roams about, blighting 
and killing with his helpers frost and snow and ice, 
and comes tearing through the forest, loosening 
bark from the trees with loud snapping noises from 
his war club. 

But no one is all bad. Evil Twin also brings some 
beauty too, in his ice and snow. 

But everyone would rather have Good Twin. So 
when the Moon of Spring tells of her coming, she 
will come and drive back Evil Twin. Once more she 
will give gifts of warmth and beauty and new life. 
But the cycle will go on forever. Each year Evil 
Twin will chase Good Twin away again and bring 
on bitter cold and suffering at the rising of the full 
Cold Moon. 

Adapted from Full Moons, Indian Legends of the Seasons by 

Lillian Budd. ® 1971 by Rand McNally & Company, New York. 
Used by permission. Illustration by Terry Steadman. 




















Today only half of the 800,000 Indians in the U.S. live on reservations. 
Many have left the reservations to live in New York, Los Angeles, and other 
large cities. Why do they leave? Can they adjust to the pace of city life? 


Sonny Douglas was working 
on the approaches to the 
George Washington Bridge in 
New York City. Sonny was busy 
doing what he knows best, pull¬ 
ing steel off dangerous sections 
of a highway now under repair. 

At first glance Sonny (photo 
above) doesn't appear much dif¬ 
ferent from the rest of his co¬ 
workers. Only by talking to him 
would you find out he is a full- 
blood Mohawk Indian, born and 
raised on the Caughnawaga Indi¬ 
an Reservation, near Montreal, 
Canada. Sonny came to New 
York with his father back in 1947 
to find work. He's been here 
ever since, returning to his reser¬ 
vation home only on scattered 
weekends and summers. 

Sonny's situation is not 


unique. Of the estimated 800,000 
Indians living in the United 
States, about half of them live off 
reservations in urban areas. New 
York. City's Indian population is 
estimated at 10,000 while 60,000 
Indians live in the Los Angeles 
area. Other Indians have moved 
to such cities as Chicago, Mil¬ 
waukee, and Pittsburgh. 

Why do Indians leave the res¬ 
ervation? What problems do 
they face in cities? How do they 
adjust to the fast pace of urban 
life? These are just some of the 
questions we asked Sonny and 
other urban Native Americans. 

"Most people aren't aware 
there are Indians living in cities," 
Sonny said. "They think we all 
live on reservations. That just 
isn't true anymore. There's little 


work on our reservation, so we 
come to the cities. At first it's 
kind of hard. Some men have to 
leave their families until they can 
afford to send for them. Some 
families remain on the reserva¬ 
tion. In these cases the husbands 
commute—sometimes every 
weekend—for visits. If a Caugh¬ 
nawaga man finds a job in Chica¬ 
go or Los Angeles, then it gets 
too expensive to fly home. He 
would only be able to spend 
summers and maybe Christmas 
with his family." 

The Mohawks from Caugh¬ 
nawaga are known for their abil¬ 
ity to work high steel. They can 
walk the high steel girders with 
sure-footedness. So, many Mo¬ 
hawks take construction jobs. 
Until five years ago there was a 
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thriving 
community of 
1 ^, Caughnawaga Mohawks 
living in Brooklyn, New York. 
Then the recession hit and con¬ 
struction slowed down. Many of 
the Indians who came to New 
York City found themselves out 
of work and had to return to the 
reservations. 

"Now things are picking up a 
little," Sonny added. "But it's still 
tough. There are only two or 
three other Indian families on 
my street. A few years ago there 
were many more." 


Home Away from Home 

With no clearly defined Indian 
community, where do these new 
urban immigrants go to seek 
help? 

"Hopefully they come here," 
said Wilson Soncrant, a Delaware 
Indian who is services coordina¬ 
tor at the American Indian Com¬ 
munity House in New York. 

"Indian Centers are popping 
up all over the place," Wilson 
explained. "There are centers in 
Dallas, Detroit, Chicago, Seattle, 
Buffalo, and other cities. Most 
are run pretty independently, 
under various types of federal 
and state funding. Ours is the 
only place in New York which is 
established exclusively to service 
the Indian community. We es¬ 
timate there are at least 65 dif¬ 
ferent tribes represented here in 
this city. 

"First and most important, the 
Community House is a place 
where Indians can find other Na¬ 
tive Americans who can assist 
them. Second, we help urban In¬ 
dians to strengthen their sense of 
pride and cultural identity by 
combating non-Indian stereo¬ 
types and myths. Remember, 
once off the reservation and in a 
city, an Indian is living in a totally 
non-Indian society." 

Mike Bush, director of the 
Community House, talked about 
some of the basic needs of urban 




Indians^ "Jobs and housing are 
first on the list," he told me. "In¬ 
dians come here from all over 
the country—Apache from 
Arizona, Utes from Utah, Black- 
foot from Montana. They need a 
place to live, and they need jobs. 
We help them find both. If they 
lack the necessary skills to get 
jobs, we try to get them the 
training they need." 

Downstairs, Greg Borst was 
preparing for his weekly 
"Drum" class. The drum that 
Greg teaches has nothing to do 
with your typical rock 'n' roll 
percussion instrument. Greg 
conducts an Indian Drum—pow¬ 
wow songs for a chorus of four 
to six singers and one lead. The 
songs are sung to the beat of a 
large drum, which is hit with 
sticks wrapped in fur. 

The students in Greg's class 
represent ail ages and different 
Indian backgrounds. Thirteen- 
year-old Michael Hunter and his 
sister, Wanda, 14, are a mixture 
of black and Indian. 

"People look at us as black," 
Michael said, "But we identify 
much more strongly with our In¬ 
dian heritage. Aside from learn¬ 
ing the chants, we also learn 
about the traditions and history 
of the different Indian nations." 

Sharon Lacy, who was working 
on some beadwork at the Com¬ 
munity House, is also of mixed 
parentage. 

"My mother is Indian, and my 
father is white," Sharon said. 


Lynne Borst, whose father is 
Indian, does beadwork at the 
Community House. 


"but I still consider myself Indi¬ 
an. It's hard to live in a big city 
like this and maintain cultural 
ties. Being Indian is not so much 
how you look, but how you feel 
and think. Coming to the Com¬ 
munity House helps us keep in 
touch with those feelings. You 
can only get so much at home. 
When you spend most of your 
time in school, and with friends 


Everyone in photo is either full or part-blood American Indian. 
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Luann Mayo was born in Brooklyn, NY, but both parents are Caugbnawaga 
Mohawks. Rugs were made at the Community House. 


who are not Indian, it's difficult. 
Other kids think if you're Indian 
you've got to have braids and a 
headband, but that's kind of 
dumb!" 

Who is Indian? 

The question of just "who is 
Indian" is difficult to answer. 
Even the U.S. federal govern¬ 
ment can't decide. For example, 
the Bureau of the Census ac¬ 
cepts every person's ethnic self- 
identification. If you tell the 
Census Bureau you are Indian, 
then they consider you Indian. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
on the other hand, defines an 
Indian as an individual enrolled 
in a tribe, living on or near a res¬ 
ervation, and being of at least 
one quarter Indian blood. Other 
branches of the U.S. government 
have their own guidelines for 
deciding who is and who is not 
an Indian. 

Within the last 10 years a new 
generation of urban Indian is be¬ 
ing born. These Indians are na¬ 
tive to the city. Many (like Mi¬ 
chael, Wanda, and Sharon) are 
the product of mixed marriages 
—Indian and black, Indian and 


Chinese, Indian and white, even 
American Indian and Asian Indi¬ 
an. In appearance, many do not 
fit the stereotype of an American 
Indian. 

Greg Brost feels he has a solu¬ 
tion to this confusion. Greg and 
his co-workers believe strongly 
in the concept of Pan-Indianism. 

"My mother is a Nicaraguan 
Indian from Central America," 
Greg explained, "and 
my father is Spanish. I 
still consider myself to 
be a North American 
Indian. Our goals are to 
get Indians to think of 
themselves as Indian,^ 
not as Sioux, Crow, / 
or Navajo. Sure, / 
there are language : 
differences and 
cultural differences 
between tribes. Those 
differences are 
important to 
recognize but 
we shouldn't 
allow these 
differences to 
divide us. If all 
Indians think 
of themselves 


as belonging to the same group, 
then we will become unified and 
can exert more political and eco¬ 
nomic power." 

Do urban Indians feel preju¬ 
dice or discrimination? It de¬ 
pends on whom you talk to. 
Luann Mayo, a full-blood Mo¬ 
hawk born in Brooklyn, remem¬ 
bered having trouble in school 
because "I dared to point out 
the inaccuracies in history books 
about Indians." Her outspo¬ 
kenness put her on the "out¬ 
side" of things. "It made me re¬ 
evaluate my parent's heritage 
and my own. I decided I wanted 
to know more about it. Maybe 
even learn the language and 
eventually teach on a reserva¬ 
tion." 

Sonny Douglas and his 13- 
year-old son feel that being In¬ 
dian has only helped them. "I'm 
proud to be Mohawk," Keith 
said. "The kids at school never 
make fun of me. They're curious 
and ask lots of questions. My 
family goes back to the reserva¬ 
tion every summer. Even though 
I was born in the city, I love 
spending the summer in Caugh- 
nawaga. We have lots of friends 
and family, and we can go fishing 
or hike around. Life is quieter 
and easier there. {Turn to page 14) 


Sharon Lacy and Michael Hunter make headdresses. 
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IVide & Culture 


A new sense of pride has crept 
into American Indian schools. 
Nowhere was this more evident 
than at last year's eighth grade 
graduation at He Dog School 
set in the sprawling Rosebud 
reservation in Parmalee, South 
Dakota. 

Singing and the beat of drums 
filled the air as the Sioux stu¬ 
dents marched into the gymna¬ 
sium. The girls, in blue dresses 
trimmed in cowrie shells, and 
the boys in ribbon shirts with 
bone chokers, were led by a 
Sioux chief. 

Indian speakers, some using 
the Lakota language, gave grad¬ 
uation speeches to students and 
their parents. It was a far cry 
from the schooldays of the stu¬ 
dents' parents. When the parents 
were in school, they were pun¬ 
ished if they spoke their native 
language. At that time, the U.S. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA), 
which is responsible for Indian 
schools, was trying to erase all 


traces of American Indian culture. 

Today, that practice has been 
reversed. The BIA no longer tries 
to impose white culture on 
young Indians. Instead, the BIA 
and the schools It supervises try 
to give recognition to the worth 
and importance of tribal history 
and traditions. 

One half of all Native Ameri- '^ 
can children, however, live off | 
the reservations. They may not | 
have the opportunity to learn | 
about their heritage since they | 
attend regular public schools. It | 
is in the on-reservation BIA | 
schools that the big change is | 
taking place. 

In some schools, students are 
developing a sense of pride by 
relearning their native language. 
Other schools are bringing tribal 
painters, weavers, potters, musi¬ 
cians, storytellers, and herbal 
medicine healers into the 
classroom to teach the tradi¬ 
tional culture. 

Much of this change has come 


XN1HENEIVS 



A Navaho student learns her native language in 
school. 


about because Indians have 
been gaining more of a voice in 
running reservation schools. 
They hope that by learning 
about their past through their 
own eyes, they will be able to 
create for themselves a new and 
hopeful future. ☆ 



Choctaw Indian 
children 
practice a 
traditional 
dance at their 
reservation 
school in 
Mississippi. 
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Want to Dance? 

If you watch your step, 
you should find the names 
of 20 dances hidden in this 
puzzle—from the Charles¬ 
ton to the Latin Hustle. 
Read in all directions, both 
forward and backward. 

Kathy Kelly 
Ridgewood, NJ 

Solution to October 27 Quizword 
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Clues marked by an asterisk (*) 

are based on information in this is¬ 
sue’s report on Native Americans. 

ACROSS 

*1. Many Indian tribes are going to 
court to win back tribal_ 

*5. Indians have claimed a 12- 
million-_area of 7 7 Across. 

9. Dull pain. 

10. Sail into the air. 

11. Weight (abbr.). 

12. World War One (abbr.). 

14. Two in roman numerals. 

15. Supersonic Transport (abbr.). 

*17. See 5 Across. 

19. Ohio (postal abbr.). 

21. New Testament (abbr.). 

*22. Indians from Alabama and 

Georgia (see map facing p. 16) 
who moved to Oklahoma after 
losing 1813-14 war with U.S. 

25. That woman. 

28. Regular Army (abbr.). 

29. Uncooked. 

31. On account (business abbr.). 

32. Famous Roman poet, wrote the 
Metamorphoses. 

34. Abbr. for amperes. 

36. Marries. 

37. Humorous short drama. 

DOWN 

*1. Indians claim that U.S. 

treaties and_unfairly took 

their rights away. 

*2. Maine Indians base their 

claim partly on one of the_ 

of Congress passed in 1790. 

3. New Hampshire (abbr.). 

V 4. What grass is covered with in 
the morning. 

*5. The Native Americans came to 

North America from the _ 

mainland. 

6. Prefix meaning partner, as in 
the word_-worker 

*7.Important ceremony of farming 
tribes was the_dance. 

*8. Tribe which gave its name to 
one of the Great Lakes. 

13. Abbr. for William. 

16. Found at the end of your foot. 

18. Belonging to it. 

*20. Plains Indians hunted_of 

bison for food. 

*22. Nomadic hunting tribe of 
northern plains in 1800’s. 

23. If the show’s a hit, you _ 

about it. 

*24. Abbr. for U.S. state named after 
the Kansa (Kaw) Indians. 

*26. Tribe of Arizona Pueblo Indians 
famous for snake dance. 

*27. The Iroquois were one of the 
most powerful Indian groups in 
the_(geographic location). 

30. No longer is. 

33. Identification (abbr.). 

35. Mark (abbr.). 






































































vue ai^e not alone. 



YOU ARE ABOUT TO ENCOUNTER INTELLIGENT LIFE 


FROM OUTER SPACE. 

YOU MAY ASK ONE QUESTION. 

THAT QUESTION COULD WIN YOU A FABULOUS TRIP TO HOLLYWOOD. 

You would be the guest of “CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND,” a motion picture 
about sightings of unidentified flying objects and encounters with intelligent life from outer space. 
You can see this movie in selected theaters at Christmas. 


RULES 


WHAT TO ENTER: You must think of a single 
question that you would ask a being from space 
and explain why you would ask that question. 
Keep your entry to 50 words or less. All entries 
become the property of Columbia Pictures and 
cannot be returned. 

WHO MAY ENTER: All students in grades six 
through 12 in any public, private or parochial 
school.in the United States. Each entry must be 
the original work of a single student. 

HOW TO ENTER: Submit your answer in 50 
words or less on a sheet of paper about 8 V 2 by 11 
inches. The following information should be in¬ 
cluded on the back: your full name, grade, home 
address, school name and address, and full name 
of sponsoring teacher. Entries must be post¬ 
marked no later than January 31, 1978. 

WHERE TO ENTER: Mail your entry to: Columbia 
Pictures, P.O. Box 7146 Burbank, CA 91510 

THE JUDGING: Entries will be judged on the 
basis of creativity and neatness. Preliminary judg¬ 
ing will be by a panel of experts from the fields of 
education, science, and the humanities to be 
joined for the final judging by the director and 


producers of the film. 

THE PRIZES: First prize is an all-expense paid 
trip to Los Angeles (with chaperone) for four fab¬ 
ulous days — including an exciting visit to a major 
motion picture studio and the chance to see and 
meet celebrities from the studio. 

PLUS — Your teacher wins an all-expense 
paid trip to Los Angeles for four days. 

PLUS — Your school wins a $250 educational 
grant. 

Second prize is one $500 U. S. Savings Bond. 
Third Prize is one $250 U. S. Savings Bond. 
Fourth through 13th prize is one audio cas¬ 
sette tape recorder. 

PLUS — The next 100 runners-up win CLOSE 
ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD KIND T-shirts. 
The next 100 win CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF 
THE THIRD KIND paperback novels. The next 
500 win CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE THIRD 

KIND posters. (Excludes employees of Columbia Pictures Industries and 
their families) 

CLOSE ENCOUNTERS 

OF TH€ THIRD KIND 


WIN A FABULOUS TRIP TO A 
HOLLYWOOD MOVIE STUDIO. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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URBAN INDIANS 

{cont'd from page 10) 

"Also, I take a lot of pride in 
my dad's work. Not many men 
can work as high off the ground 
as he can without getting scared. 

Keith doesn't think he could 
live on a reservation all year 
round. But he goes to an Indian 
School on Saturdays to brush up 


on the Mohawk language. 

Keith is determined not to let 
the city swallow up his cultural 
Identity. He believes that all Na¬ 
tive Americans should stand up 
and be proud of the contribu¬ 
tion their people have made to 
America's rich cultural heritage. 

Story and photos 
by Arthur Sirdofsky 



Keith (with glove) plays on the Little League team his dad (at left) manages. 

YOUR TURN 


1. Why do many Indians leave 
reservations to live in cities? 
How might the struggle by Indi¬ 
an tribes to win back land and 
mineral rights (see pp. 4-6) affect 
this migration? 

2. In what ways do centers such 
as the American Indian Commu¬ 


nity House help urban Indians? 
Why is this help needed? 

3. Should people of different 
ethnic groups in America be en¬ 
couraged to keep their culture 
and heritage, or should they be¬ 
come Americanized as soon as 
possible? Explain. 


33WEFUN 


Quite a Feat! 

Q: Why was the hen sitting on 
the sofa? 

A: She had heard some men 
were going to lay a carpet and she 
wanted to see how they did it. 

Judy Debevec 
Lodi, WI 

Sad, Sad 

Q: Why was the mother flea 
sad? 

A : Because her young ones had 
all gone to the dogs. 

Eugene Kennedy 
Pass Chris tain, MS 


iT 


YOU TAKE YOUR LITTLE 
NEPHEW ON THE SCREAM.- 
0-CQASIER» HOPING THE 
TYKE WON'T GET SICK 



































NOVEMBERS, 1977 15 


1HIS WEEK 


Remind your parents, older 
brothers and sisters to vote in 
the local elections on November 
8. At the same time, you can 
head to the nearest library to 
celebrate National Children's 
Book Week (November 7-13). 
Curl up with a good book while 
waiting for the local election re¬ 
turns! 

Special Day 

Friday, Nov. 11—Fighting 
stopped on this day in 1918, as 
World War I came to a close. 
Many U.S. and Canadian cities 
mark the armistice with special 
ceremonies and parades. 

This Week in History 

Nov. 7, 1917—Bolsheviks seize 

power in Russia and proclaim a 

Communist government (see 

Oct.27;S). 

Nov. 9, 1%5—The entire north¬ 
east coast of the*U.S. is plunged 
into darkness in the nation's first 
major power blackout. 

Nov. 15, 1777—The American 
Continental Congress approves 
the Articles of Confederation. 


the Medicine Hat Stallion. Leif 
Garrett (photo) plays 16-year-old 
Peter Lundy, who leaves his 
home in the Nebraska Territory 
to become a Pony Express rider 
—and finds danger all around 
him. (7:00-9:00 p.m. ET, NBC-TV) 



Let Him Eat Cake? 

Boy: Why did the parrot hate 
to say “Polly wants a cracker”? 

Girl: Because his name was 
Charley. Pandora Yniguez 

Los Angeles, CA 


FACE 

FACTS. 


4 A year ’round problem; 

■ Changing seasons play 
havoc with your skin? In winter, its 
too oily? In summer, its too dry? 
Counteract all that with Cuticura. 

5 A simple solution: 

■ Cuticura’s the solution for 
too-oily skin. Its medicated to help 
control bacteria and breakouts. 
And its rich lather gets way down 
into pores to clear out excess oil. 

6 A fresh start: Cuticura 
■ leaves your skin soft and 
fresh, thanks to its special emolli¬ 
ents. No more flaky, dry look. 



Cuticura? 
The skin care 
specialists. 


Once Is Enough 

Interested: Have an accident? 
Victim: No, thanks. I just had 
one. 

Ida Cook 
Utica, NY 


This document provides the ba¬ 
sic framework for a U.S. govern¬ 
ment until 1789, when the U.S. 
Constitution goes into effect. 

TV Tips 

Sun^ Nov. 6—Peter Lundy and 


Can You Help Us 
to Write a Book for You? 

The author of How to Look Good 
and Feel Great is writing a book on 
coping and survival skills for you— 
and would like to hear your ques¬ 
tions on any problems you have in 
your personal life. What are the 
skills you wish you had, or will need? 
This can include first aid, or natural 
disaster questions, anything. 

We cannot list your name, but we 
will acknowledge each question sent 
to: 

Dian Dincin Buchman 
640 West End Avenue 
New York, NY 10024 



pYou'll EARN PRIZES Like these Too:- 

MAKE ^ 

Bicycles, cameras, cassette recorder, 

record player, watches, radios, sleeping 

1 

bag, sports equipment, over 80 others 

BIG 1 


SMALL CHANGE GROWS 
INTO BIG MONEY! 

Earn Cash Profits Each Week by 
Introducing GRIT to Your Friends, 
Relatives and Neighbors 


PROFIT 
ON EACH 
COPY SOLD 


Over 30,000 how selling GRIT—many moke $2 to 
$10 in a few hours of their spore time each week. 

GRIT is easy to sell. It is the popular publication in 
more than 1,250,000 homes every week from coast 
to coast. 

You con start your own GRIT business quickly and 
easily. GRIT will help you—send you papers and 
selling helps. You pay only for the copies you sell until 
you know how many to order. 

Remember—you earn prizes os well os cosh 
profits for selling GRIT. You also get valuable 
business experience of life-long benefit. 

Mail This Coupon TODAY to: 

GRIT PUBLISHING CO., Williamsport, PA 17701 


p —- Print Name and Address -- 

I GRIT PUBUSHING CO., Willkmisport. PA 17701 
I Send me.copies eoch week. JS117 


Name . 

Street or RD. 

Town. State. 

ZIP Code. Mde or Female .... 

Age . Dote Bom. Year .... 

Telephone ( ). 

(orea code) 

Please Print Your Lost Nome Plainly Below 
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Sioux (Plains) 


Iroquois (Northeast) 


Mohave (Southwest) 


Nez Perce (Plateau) 


MiTEIKNT i9£E$/DII¥ERENT PEOPLES 


The map shows some of the 
major Indian tribes living in 
North America when Columbus 
arrived in 1492. 

European settlers lumped all 
these people together, calling 
them Indians. Actually, these Na¬ 
tive Americans were not all alike. 
Geography, history, and tra^li- 
tion resulted in many different 
ways of life, y 

These differences are shown 
on the map by the use of color. 
Tribes living in the same culture 
area had similar ways of life. 
Plains Indians, for example, 
hunted buffalo—a job made eas¬ 
ier after the Spanish brought 
horses to the New World. Indi¬ 
ans of the Southeast, by way of 
contrast, lived in farming villages 
and raised crops, especially corn. 

The white man's arrival greatly 
changed the Indians' way of life. 
Land-hungry settlers pushed the 
Indians westward. By 1900, the 
surviving Indians had been 
moved to reservations—often far 
from their original homelands. 
Look at the map. What tribe or 
tribes lived where you now live? 
What do you know about them? 

Map Questions 

Look at the map to answer the 
following questions. Each ques¬ 
tion gives information about the 
lifestyle of Indians living in one 


of the 12 major culture areas 
shown on the map. Write the 
correct name on the blank line. 
The first question has been an¬ 
swered for you. 


struggle against drought and 
hunger, gathering wild plants for 
food. The Paiute and Ute were 
two of these tribes. 


I.The. 


Indians are 


the most familiar to most Ameri¬ 
cans. These Indians depended 
on the buffalo for food and 
clothing. These people were 
always on the move, roaming 
over a huge area from the Mis¬ 
sissippi River to the Rocky 
Mountains. 

(Answer: Plains Indians) 


2. The 


Indians 


lived in a warm climate, and cul¬ 
tivated crops of corn, beans, 
squash, and tobacco. They lived 
in villages, and were highly or¬ 
ganized. The Creeks, for exam¬ 
ple, were ruled by a council of 
chiefs representing each village. 

3. Indians of the- 


lived on the coast of Oregon and 
Washington. They depended on 
the sea for food. They were a 
prosperous people, known for 
their bpautiful wood carvings. 


4. The_ 

dians lived 


In- 


5. The 
lived 


Indians 


in the forests, grasslands, 
and mountains east of the Missis¬ 
sippi. They lived in small farming 
villages, and also hunted and 
fished. The Iroquois were the 
most powerful of these people. 

6. Although this area is dry, many 
of the_Indians Ir¬ 

rigated the land for farming. 
Houses included the pueblo, 
and bark-covered hogans. Most 
tribes lived in settled villages, 
but some—such as the Navaho 
—were semi-nomadic. 


7. The _ 

lived near the 


Indians 


Pacific Ocean. 
They depended on the acorn for 
food; were a peaceful people. 
The Porno were famous for their 
skill in basketry. 


8. The 


Indians 


between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Sierras—a 
land of deserts and sharp changes 
temperature. They had to 


m 


lived in what is now British Co¬ 
lumbia and four-northwestern 
U.S. states. A wealth of food— 
salmon, deer, elk, and beaver— 
allowed many to have perma¬ 
nent homes. The Nez Perce be¬ 
came a well-known tribe from 
this area. 


Photos; Library of Congress/Nationai Museum of Natural History/Library of Congress/National Archives. 
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Good skin starts young 
and stays younger-looking 
with Noxzema. 



Good skin.Where does 
it start? 

Even the healthiest-looking com¬ 
plexions need regular care. 
Good skin starts young. With lots 
of washing. At least twioe a day. 
Nathing does it the way Medi- 
oated Noxzema® Skin Cream 
does. Noxzema cleans clean like 
soap but doesn't dry. 


How young skin can stay 
younger-looking. 

The aotion of Noxzema and a 
washcloth gives you the oleanest 
olean without drying. Just smooth 
it on. Work it in. It cleans so olean 
you tinglel Noxzema gets rid of 
exoess oil. Rinses off with water. 
Won't olog pores like greasy 
oreams. Noxzema removes dirt, 
oil, and makeup. Cleans and 
moisturizes. 


Special hint for extra 
moisture. 

After washing, use Noxzema to 
smooth and soften. Wear it under 
makeup. Use it as a night cream. 
Noxzema is a reaseless i The more 
you want good-looking skin, the 
more you should wash and mois¬ 
turize with Noxzema. 












